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This very pleasant and flourishing city, the commer- 
rial metropolis, and for twelve years the capital of Maine, 
ssituated in latitude 43 degrees 40’. It is about 110 
ills north by east from Boston, and 55 from Portsmouth, 
\.H. Its population in 1830 was 12,600. It is now es- 
imated to be between 15,000 and 16,000. [t is an an- 
lent settlement; and was first called Casco, after the 
ame of the bay, at the entrance of which it is situated. 
‘was early incorporated by the name of Falmouth, which 
retained till 1786, when it received that of Portland. 
ne water almost surrounds the city, making it a penin- 
ula, not very unlike the cite of Boston. There are two 
ong toll bridges leading to the city ; one from the south- 
ést, and the other from the northeast ; the entrance from 
country west and northwest is nearly midway between 
hetwo bridges. ‘I'he land rises gradually from the har- 
rat the southeast, and from the bay or large cove on 
henorthwest. ‘The town is well laid out, and is built in 
convenient and elegant style. Few towns in the coun- 
'y appear so pleasant to the eye of the traveller. There 
fe now sixteen religious Societies and places of worship. 
Thete isa Branch Bank of the United States, and five 
ther banking companies. The harbor is large and safe, 
nd is very seldom frozen over below Portland. On Cape 
lizabeth, which is the southeast bound of the harbor, 
re ls a stone Lighthouse seventy feet high. ‘The town 
‘defended by forts Preble and Scammel, on opposite 
ides of the ship channel, about a mile from the Light- 
“use. The islands around the harbor are quite numer- 
"sand beautiful, and serve to protect it against the vio- 
ue ofthe storms. The shipping of Portland is about 
3000 tons; 210 schooners, 100 brigs, 25 ships, 33 sloops, 
*. And there is a very laudable spirit of enterprize in 
fcitizens. With their wealth they appear disposed to 
Prove the city by literary institutions and abunndant 
“is of education. There is an Atheneum, with a li- 
i of 3000. There is one public High School, in ad- 

to several common schools; and there is an Acade- 
1, wo High Schools for females, and several others, sup- 
os at private expense. The prosperity of the place 
heme aided by the stated and frequent running of 
D0ats to and from Boston, and Bangor, a flourishing 














town on the Penobscot. The boatsrun between Portland 
and Boston in about ten hours, a distance of thirty-three 
leagues. A survey has been lately made, with a view to 
a Rail Road from Portland to Quebec.--Amer. Mag. 


[There are now two Rail Roads which leave Boston 
for Portland twice a day. They meet near Portsmouth, 
and proceed on one track to Portland. This enterprize 
greatly facilitates the intercourse between Boston and 
Portland. ] 
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ORIGINAL, 


MY SCHOOLMATES.—No. 6. 


Tue Sensirive PLant. 


Tf you have seen the timid fawn tremble and start at 
the sound of human footsteps ; if you have noticed the as- 
pen tree as its leaves quiver at the lightest touch of the 
passing breeze; if you have heard the wind harp as it re- 
sponds in its plaintive music to the zephyr’s softest kiss, 
or if you have watched the sensitive plant wither and 
shrink from your touch, vou may form some conception 
of the character of Amy ‘T'remlett. Just so timid, so sus- 
ceptible, so sensitive was she. More tensely than the 
strings of the wind harp did the chords of her heart vi- 
brate to the faintest breath of love, and sweeter than the 
harp’s richest music, was the answering response which 
that breath ever awoke from her lips; more instinctively 
than the leaf of the sensitive plant recoils from human 
touch, did her spirit shrink and wither at the look of re- 
proach or the voice of blame. She was one of that rare 
class, whose spirits seem too finely toned for this matter- 
of-fact world, and whom saving the sweet lessons they 
teach us of meek, unresisting sufferance, under the real 
or imagined grievances of a wounded spirit, we could al- 
most wish them transplanted to a brighter sphere, where 
they might expand under the genial influences of tender- 
ness and love, and where reproachful glances, and words 
of blame, are unheard of, and unknown. 








View of PORTLAND, and Fort Preble as seen from House Island. 


Amy Tremlett had been motherless, ever since she was 
five years of age, yet in the retrospection of her early 
childhood, she distinctly remembered the gentle being 
that had been the constant companion of her infantile 
years, and whose ministrations she treasured in her mem- 
ory as pledges given on earth in token of the fulness of a 
mother’s love, which her guardian angel would redeem in 
heaven. While her mother lived, Amy though very tim- 
id, had been a bright, happy, playful child. Her mother’s 
fond embrace, and warm ardent kiss, her approving smile 
and loving voice were to the little Amy, as are the fertil- 
izing dew and genial sunshine to the tender herb, making 
her infant spirit to bud and blossom with gladness. But 
her mother’s death cast its long deep shadow over her 
young life, and checked the streams of her happiness in 
their earliest flow. She had but one brother, six years 
her senior, a merry hearted, fun-loving boy, and though 
he was deeply attached to Amy, and ever sought to grati- 
fy and amuse her, the differences of their ages, and dis- 
similarity of their pursuits, prevented that close and sym- 
pathetic companionship, which were most needed by Amy’s 
sensitive temperament. 

Mr. Tremlett was devoted to the welfare of his chil- 
dren, but immersed in the cares of business, he spent but 
little time in their society, and had not, moreover, that 
penetrating discernment into their characters, by which 
he might have understood their mental and moral necessi- 
ties, nor that nice tact which would have enabled him to 
adapt himself to their peculiarities, discover their feelings, 
thoughts, and springs of action, and win his way to the 
inner shrine of their hearts. When he returned, fatigued 
with the cares of the day, he would for a while amuse 
himself with the narrations of Arthur, or the more quiet 
endearments of his little daughter, but he did not so un- 
bend himself to her capacities, as to overcome her reserve, 
and unlock the hidden treasures of her timid heart. For 
her earlier years, Amy had a careful nurse; and as she 
grew older, a competent governess ; but these accomplish- 
ed as an hireling their day. With a quick, active mind, 
ardent affections, warm and overflowing sympathies, her 
prevailing characteristic was her extreme sensitiveness to 
praise or blame. It was no love of mere flattery that she 
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cherished, no vain conceitedness, whose gratification she 
craved. It was simply the approbation and encourage- 
ment of those she loved. ‘To please those whose approba- 
tion she sought, she would have spared no pains, shrunk 
from no effort, and counted no sacrifice. An expression 
of encouragement, a smile of approbation was an ample 
reward for every effort, and the greatest stimulus that 
could have been presented her to future exertion. And 
if these were withheld, the warm current of her affections 
was checked in its sparkling flow, and sent back to waste 
its treasures on the heart whence it had risen. 

It will be seen that the circumstances in which Amy’s 
childhood was passed were not such as to supply those ap- 
proving and loving influences under which her spirit would 
have expanded into vigor and beauty. Carefully reproved 
when wrong, but seldom encouraged when right, doomed 
to find many of her best efforts to please result in entire 
failure, and some, through inconsideration of the motives 
which prompted them, met with decided disapprobation, 
she became disheartened, and gradually formed the con- 
viction, that she was an unfortunate being, with whom no 
one could be pleased, and whom no one could love. 
This feeling, joined with her natural timidity, generated 
a distrust in her own efforts, a want of confidence in her 
own powers, whose natural effect was an awkward and 
embarrassed manner, and a settled reserve in the presence 
of others. 

As Amy emerged from childhood to girlhood, her father 
became more and more painfully conscious of the defects 
of character and manner which she devoloped, and attri- 
buting them solely to the seclusion in which her educa- 
tion had been conducted, resolved to place her in a school 
where she might acquire confidence and ease by mingling 
with companions of like age and pursuit with her own. 

To poor Amy, with her secluded habits, conscious awk- 
wardness of manner, and quivering sensitiveness of tem- 
perament, it was a most trying dispensation to become 
suddenly transplanted into the midst of a large company 
of wild, volatile school girls, whom she considered far bet- 
ter versed in the customs of society than herself, and 
among whom she trembled to appear. Trifles light as 
air were trials to Amy, and day by day was her spirit 
harassed by the fear of blame, or the dread of ridicule. 

A class of practitioners had assembled for their drawing 
lesson. ‘Shall I trouble you to reach me those pencils, 
Miss Tremlett,” asked the teacher. Amy hasted to obey, 
but in her manifest trepidation, almost threw down the 
paint pallet of one of her companions, and in attempting 
to replace it, overset a vase containing a flower-which 
another was copying. A stream of water immediately 
overspread the rare camelia blossom to which the painter 
was skilfully putting her finishing touches, injured several 
pencilled drawings, and mingled with the porcelain frag- 
ments upon the floor. A half suppressed laugh was join- 
ed with the expressions.of.2zegret which followed the oc- 
currence, while the blushing author of the accident, beg- 
ging to be excused, left the room. 

“T never saw so awkward a girl as Amy Tremlett,” 
exclaimed one of her companions, as soon as recess gave 
freedom to tongues. ‘‘ This morning at breakfast she was 
so embarrassed in passing a plate of biscuit, that she drop- 
ped one into Caroline’s cup, staining her dress, and filling 
her plate with coffee ; and yesterday when | asked her to 
lend me her penknife, she cut her finger in shutting it, 
so great was her hurry to comply with my request.” 

**T never dare to speak to her,” remarked another, for 
she seems so frightened when addressed, that I absolutely 
fear to alarm her.” 

“Tt amuses me to hear her recite,” said ‘a third, ‘‘ with 
awkward movements, trembling, blushing and stammer- 
ing, she is a most comical figure, I assure you.” 

The subject of these remarks was alone in her room. 
Could their thoughtless authors have looked upon her, as 
she sat with her head bowed upon her clasped hands, 
while the convulsive heavings of her bosom, and the tears 
that trickled through her fingers betrayed the conflict 
within, they would have shrunk from adding a feather’s 
weight to the anguish that thrilled her spirit. It was not 
for the broken vase and spoiled painting that she wept ; 
the source of her tears lay deeper. It wasthat she feared 
she should never acquire that self-possession that would 
enable her to be understood and appreciated. She felt 
alone in the world, with none to love her, none to sympa- 
thize with her. She threw no shadow of blame upon any 

with whom she was connected, but attributed all the lone- 
diness of her lot to herself. Yet Amy was not alone, for 
she trusted in the forgivmg love of her heavenly Father, 
and as she felt his presence, how bright before her mental 
vision grew the radiant shore of that better land, ‘‘ where 
the weary are at rest,” and how ardently did her prayer 
ascend that He would enable her to wait patiently his ap- 
pointed time for her entrance there. Then there came 
over so vivid a remembrance, so real a mental perception 
of her mother’s approving smile and kiss, she felt that her 
prayer was answered, that an angel had strengthened her, 
and she arose calm and refreshed. 

If any of my young readers have a companion, a broth- 
er, or a sister, whose exquisite sensibilities are betrayed 
by the bashful demeanor, blushing cheek, and tearful eye, 
beware how you grieve such aspirit. Perhaps its sojourn 
-on earth may be short, and if you minister to it in gentle- 
ness and love, you may reap a tenfold reward, when in fu- 
ture years that same companion shall fold an angel’s 
white wings over your tempted spirit, and shield you from 
sin and sorrow. 

“TI really hope Mr. Lincoln will be pleased to-day,” 
soliloquized Amy, as one summer afternoon she proceed- 


ed to meet her music master. ‘ At least I can play my 
last lesson so well that he will not find fault with it.” 
Amy’s last piece was unusually difficult, and feeling a lit- 
tle encouraged that she had been permitted to try it, she 
had bestowed upon it many additional hours of practice, 
and now felt quite sure that she could play it with ease. 
But as she entered the music room, her heart quailed 
within her, for instead of meeting Mr. Lincoln alone as 
usual, several of her companions were present. Amy 
seated herself at the instrument and commenced the prac- 
tice of her lesson, but so great was her embarrassment, 
that her trembling fingers, entirely beyond her control, 
moved mechaniét#y over the keys, and her music sound- 
ed so discordant and jarring that she wondered her teach- 
er should allow her te proceed. Suddenly an occurrence 
in the street drew the attention of all present, and the 
consciousness of being unnoticed, restored Amy’s self- 
possession. She proceeded more confidently with her 
music, and had just finished one of its most difficult pas- 
sages, when she was surprized by the voice of Mr. Lin- 
coln, whom she had thought at the window, but who for 
several minutes had been intently watching her progress. 
‘“‘ Finely, admirably done, Miss Tremlett,’’ said he, “I 
never had a pupil whose performance of that passage 
after only one lesson would compare with your own. 
You do yourself much credit.” How Amy’s counte- 
nance changed. Her large hazel eye brightened, her 
mouth lost its compressed expression, and the blush of 
painful embarrassment which so often crimsoned her 
cheek, was for once exchanged for that of happiness and 
hope. From that day her progress in music received a 
new impulse, and at the close of the term she received 
from her teacher the assurance that her profiviency had 
given him great satisfaction. Sweet Amy Tremlett, how 
deep was the respoiise of happiness that those words awak- 
ened in her heart. Approval and love were the natural 
aliment of her spirit, and it seemed hard that they should 
have been such chary gifts to her, who shrank to grieve 
another by lightest look or breath, whose heart was over- 
flowing with love to every living thing, and whose life, 
had it not been for the extreme diffidence which her keen 
sensibilities awakened, would have been one graceful mu- 
sical expression of that love. 

A little before Amy’s school days were completed, a 

letter from her brother, who was settled in business in the 
city of P. informed her of his approaching marriage, and 
strongly urged her to make her arrangements to remain 
after the bridal festivities were over. ‘‘ Make us a long 
visit, dear Amy,” he wrote, ‘‘ that you may become fully 
acquainted with my Elinor, whom | know you will dearly 
love. For a long time it has been a bright anticipation 
connected with my marriage that its consummation would 
give you a sister and a companion, and that you would 
no longer be so lonely as heretofore, so | am confident 
you will not refuse the joint request of Elinor and my- 
self.” 
‘« Impossible,” said Amy to herself, as she folded her 
letter, ‘1 am not a companion for any one, and least of 
all for Arthur’s wife, who I dare say is older than I, and 
is graceful, social, and excellent in every thing; for such 
I am sure she must be, if she pleases his fastidious taste. 
It cannotbe. I should think Arthur would be half asham- 
ed to present such a sister as I, and yet he wishes very 
much that [ should visit him. It would disappoint him, 
should I refuse, for Arthur, I know, loves ine,” and with a 
moistened eye at the thought of her brother’s love, she 
wrote an affirmative answer. 

Although Amy’s character had been so little appreciat- 
ed among her schoolmates, yet when the hour of her final 
departure from among them arrived, many a tearful eye 
and warm parting kiss gave token that the gentle being 
who had mingled so quietly and unobtrusively among them, 
had gained a place in many hearts. 

The lapse of a few weeks brought the eventful wedding 
day, and Amy was duly presented to the bride elect as 
her future sister. ‘* What-a sweet girl,” was Amy’s first 
expression, ‘‘ she has just such soft-loving eyes as had my 
mother. I love her already,” and the fluttering convic- 
tion sprang up in her heart, ** I think—I hope she will 
love me.” Amy’s impression was by no means a false 
one, for Elinor Greyson was indeed a lovely girl. She 
was one of those beings who find excellencies in every- 
body, who have an observant eye to all that is, lovely and 
of good report, and yet are strangely absent minded to the 
dark spots of life, who discover in events, things, and per- 
sons more occasion of approval, admiration and love, than 
censure and reproach. 

It was the day after the bridal pair were established in 
their new house, that Elinor, after having completed her 
morning directions and duties as housekeeper, invited Amy 
to her own room, remarking, ‘‘I want to alter several of 
the arrangements there, and if you will favor me so far, I 
should like your advice,” 

“* With the greatest pleasure, if I can be of any service 
to you,” replied Amy, as she followed Elinor up stairs. 

An hour or two was spent in the unpacking and ar- 
rangement of apparel, the best location of furniture and 
the like, during which, Amy became so interested in her 
occupation, as quite to forget herself, and was several 
tinfes surprised to find that she was conversing easily and 
pleasantly with one, to whom but a little time before she 
had been an entire stranger.. Moreover in several in- 
stances, Elinor had asked her counsel, and approved of 
her plans better than those she had already devised, and 
the conviction gradually stole over Amy’s heart, that after 
all, she was not quite a blank in creation. 

“Do you know, Amy,” said Elinor, as the dinner hour 
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ae 
approached, “that I admire your style of dressing yo 
hair. Now if you will consent to be my tire-woman 
this once, and arrange mine in the same way, I can leg 
how it is done, and will be your humble servant for ; 
rest of the day.” 

Amy’s hand trembled as she commenced the task ; 
she feared she might not succeed. And when after j 
completion, Elinor approached the mirror, she eage; 
waited to know if the little act had pleased her. 

‘* Why, how much you have improved my appearang 
Amy,” exclaimed Elinor, as she examined her sister's , 
rangement. ‘I am really quite charmed with myself 
she continued with a naivette peculiarly her own, “ anj 
Arthur compliments me upon my good looks, I shall , 
him that you deserve all the credit of them.” 

** You cannot know, Arthur,” said Elinor one eveniy 
as the little party of three were gathered in the par 
“how much I have enjoyed your favorite poet Coleria; 
this afternoon. Amy has been reading to me, and she} 
such a lover of his poetry, and reads so expressively tha 
have perceived delicate shades of thought and feeliy 
which I never discovered before.” 

A few weeks elapsed, and a great change had con 
over Amy Tremlett. Instead of her expression of appr 
hension and anxiety, her face wore the lineaments 
cheerfulness and joy. She could observe the proprieti 
of life, and the conventional forms of etiquette, with 
committing embarrassing errors; and could converse ; 
telligently without miscalling words, misplacing sentence 
or blushing so painfully, as to bring tears to her e 
The cause of the change was simple in itself, yet mone 
tous in its effects upon Amy’s character. It was that) 
sunshine of approbation had dawned upon her soul, 
under the genial influences of its light and heat, her gj 
it was expanding into conscious strength, and beauty, 



































Several years had passed away, when at a grand ley 
given in the city of P. our school-mate, Grace Lester, : 
served a lady of singular sweetness of expression, who 
she was conscious she had once known, though she fow 
it impossible to recognize her. She was evidently a lad 
of attraction and intelligence, for her conversation wi 
sought by several of the most distinguished gentleme 
present. Miss Lester inquired her name. ‘ That is Mr 
Edwards, the lady of one of the most talented lawyers i 
the city,” was the reply. But this left her as much int 
dark as before, and at length she begged an introductio 
‘*We were schoolmates, I think,’ remarked Mrs. Edwari 
after the usual compliments. 

“I have been vainly endeavoring to recall where 
have met before,” answered Miss Lester. 

“*Do you remember a painting that an awkward M 
once spoiled for you?” asked Mrs. Edwards. 

**T never can forget it,” exclaimed Miss Lester, as'! 
truth flashed upon her mind, ‘‘ for I have still the tv 
beautiful valumes you sent me as a token of your regré. 

A long conversation followed of school day retrospe 
tions, but at its close, Miss Lester found it impossible ii 
tinetly to identify the easy, intelligent, and polished Mr 
Edwards, with the bashful, blushing school girl, Am 
Tremlett. ABBIE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE DECISION. 


It was a cold Sabbath morning, on the second day« 
January. The violent storm of the preceding day ba 
subsided, aad the clear cloudless sky betokened a day 4 
uncommon loveliness. Large icicles were hanging {to 
the trees, which glittered like diamonds in the morni 
sunbeams. At one of the windows of a neatly furnish 
sitting room, in the populous town of B. stood Elizabe 
J. alittle girl of eight years. She had been there } 
nearly an hour, apparently watching the people from t 
street, who with short and hasty steps were wending thi 
way to the different places of worship. But althoug 
Elizabeth was intently gazing without, her young ™ 
was busy in thinking of the new shining dollar, whit 
was anew year’s gift from her mother the day belo! 
What a treasure! so bright and new! and then it was! 
her own, she felt sure it was, for with it she had been to 
she could buy what she chose. How her little hei 
leaped, as she viewed ito’er, while visions of sweetmed 
doll’s tea-sets, and new books arose in fancy before be 
one afier another. 

Elizabeth had two brothers, both younger than hersel 
whose names were Charles and Frederick. Charles} 
already spent his dollar in buying a pair of new skal 
and some other little toys, while little Freddy, who 
nearly four years old, gave his back to his mother for é 
posal, telling her at the same time in the lisping acce? 
of childhood, that he should like to give ‘‘ thum thents 
to the poor Canadian woman who came so often to beg 
little cold food or cast off clothes. 

Elizabeth’s reverie was at length broken by her mo 
er’s voice, which bade her bring from the hall her thing 
and get in readiness for the meeting, for the deep to! 
of the Sabbath bell already broke on the stilly ait. § 
promptly attired herself for church, and with her mot 
and Charles repaired thither. Not many doors from } 
mother’s dwelling, stood the large fancy store where ™ 
times Elizabeth had seen displayed in rich profusion 








tiny dolls and cups with Italian landscapes. For 2® 
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ment, she almost wished the huge shutter was removed, | 
so that she might immediately make her selection, for al- 

ready she knew which were the prettiest. However they 

walked quickly on, over the crusted snow, and were soon | 
ushered into the house of God. When the minister arose, | 
Elizabeth observed he was a stranger. But young in| 
years as she was, the subject of his remarks were not un- 
interesting. ‘The good Mr. B. was a returned Missiona- 
ry. Many long years had he labored among the benight- 
ed ones of distant China, but the want of health had 
obliged him to seek once more his own much loved coun- 
try. As he proceeded to lay before the people the condi- 
tion of the poor heathen, he spoke with much fervency, 
for the cause lay near his heart, while the profound still- 
ness that pervaded the entire assembly bespoke the inter- 
est which was felt. He closed with an appeal for aid in 
behalf of those whose heathenish rites and superstitions 
he had just portrayed. Nor were the youthful part of the 
congregation passed by. Their little contributions he 
said were like the drops that make up the ocean, and their 
gathered mites through the blessing of God, might strike 
a chord which would not cease to vibrate in future 

ears. 

, Elizabeth’s eyes brightened as she thought of her treas- 
ure, and after meeting was done, she told her mother that 
she wished to give her dollar to the good missionary for 
the benefit of the poor heathen. She met a full approval 
in her mother’s countenance, which was radiant with hap- 
piness. Elizabeth’s decision filled her heart with glad- 
ness. She felt that her daughter possessed the germ of a 
self denying spirit, which might expand into the flower of 
benevolence with growing years, and result in untold good 
to her fellow creatures, H. 
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STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY, 


Seconp Series.—No. 8. 


EDDY’S VISIT TO THE SWAMP. 


At last the time came when Eddy’s papa had promised 
to take him to visit his other grandmamma, and to see the 
swamp. ‘The journey was not a long one, and Eddy en- 
joyed it very much. He saw a great many things which 
he was not in the habit of seeing, and which amused 1im, 
There were pigs, and calves, and hens and chickens, and 
sheep. But above all these, were two large goats, Billy 
and Nanny, and two little ones. Eddy held out some 
grass to them in his hand, and ‘some salt ; but as soon as 
they put out their heads to eat it he was afraid, and threw 
the salt on the ground. When Eddy went to the swamp, 
he seemed very much pleased. He could not go into it, 
because it was wet and muddy; but he went to the edge 
of it, and played among the beautiful evergreen trees that 
were on its borders. ‘* What a booful place this is,” he 
kept saying, ‘‘ Eddy loves to come here.’’ He found 
some flowers and some wintergreen berries, and heard the 
birds sing which he had been told about. But he did not 
meet with any rattlesnakes or bears, though he kept a 
good look out for them. ; 

But it rained several days while Eddy was at his grand- 
mamma's, so that he could not go out. He had a pail of 
water, and some bits of paper in it for fish; these he tried 
to fish out of the water with a hook. He also played din- 
ner, and looked at pictures; but I was sorry to say that 
he did not behave very well, and was very impatient if he 
could not do just as he pleased. He asked his mother 
why she had not let him bring the orange from her tree 
to grandmamma? ‘‘I asked father and he said I might,” 
said he. ‘do not think he said so,’ replied his moth- 
er, ‘I did not hear him.” ‘‘ No, he didn’t say anything, 
but he shaked his head up, and then he shaked his head 
down, just so; and that means yes.” His father asked 
him what he and his little cousin had been playing. ‘‘Oh 
we played go and ‘see each other; Archie lived in one 
corner, and he came to see me, and knocked at the door, 
and he shaked hands with me and I shaked hands with 
him, and have dinner. And then we played run and laugh 
—played run, run, run and laughed hard.” 











Obituary. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE BLIND ROY. 


Little George Trask was a preity, flaxen haired boy 
with ruddy cheeks, possessing a very amiable disposition 
and an unusually retentive memory. His affections were 
exceedingly tender, refined and ardent; and amongst all 
the children in the village where his mother resided, not 
one could excel him in vocal music. The young com- 
panions of George used often to assemble at different 
places in their neighborhood for Juvenile Concerts. At 
such times no reasonable pains were spared to secure the 
presence and aid of George and his only sister, a lovely 
girl of fifteen years. On every such occasion, the faces 
of the little band wore an air of cheerfulness, and a hearty 
laugh not unfrequently revealed the excess to which their 
jovial feelings were suffered to run. A slight smile only, 
of momentary duration, was all the tribute George or his 
Sister usually gave to mirthfulness at any time. George 
was entirely blind! and it was this fact that clothed the 

















faces of both these lovely youth with an air of uncommon 
pensiveness. 

Poor George never saw the affectionate parents he so 
much loved, nor the gentle countenance of his sister. His 
quick ear could detect at a distance the different voices 
of his playfellows, and the melodious strains of .the feath- 
ered songsters, but his sightless eyes had never for a mo- 
ment beheld the splendor of an evening sky, the glowing 
tinge of morning, or the delicate hues of the rainbow! 
He could not discern the bright shining of the sun from 
the darkest night. He could not imagine the difference 
of colors, or the nature of light. Ellen, his sister, had 
often tried to explain such things to him, but after all her 
illustrations, he seemed to possess no just ideas of them, 
The many thousands of children who peruse from week 
to week the pages of the ‘‘ Companion,” cannot know the 
ardent desires that often possessed the mind of George to 
see. ‘Oh,” he would often say to his mother, “‘1 can 
love you and Ellen if 1 am blind, but certainly I could love 
you more could I see you.” 

Mrs. Trask was a true. Christian; and although her 
sympathy often demanded a tear when consoling or in- 
structing her unfortunate child; hor faith in the wisdom 
of God, in all His dealings with herself or others, could at 
all times support and cheer her. ‘There could be no rea- 
sonable hope that her only son could ever behold the beau- 
ties of our world; but instead of mourning over his sad 
lot in ungrateful regrets, she used every persuasion to lead 
him to seek an inheritance in Heaven. Her prayers and 
instructions were not in vain. We fondly hoped poor 
George could “ see by an eye of faith,” in some good de- 
gree, the glad news of salvation, revealed in the Gospel. 
At the age of ten years he became achild of God. He 
evinced at all times the spirit ot true piety afterwards, and 
finally died triumphantly at the age of thirteen, of con- 
sumption. If Ellen had exhausted her ingenuity in ex- 
plaining natural objects to her brother, he had used no 
less Christian solicitude and persuasion to induce her to 
meet him in a better world. His disease was of such a 
nature, as allowed him the free and unclouded use of his 
reason to the last hour of his life. His last exertion was 
to join with a few his friends in singing his favorite hymn 
upon “ Blind Bartimeus.” The attempt was a failure; 
and whilst the words of the fourth stanza, 


Straight he saw, and won by kindness, 
Followed Jesus on the way. 


the full glories of a more ennobling scene. burg@iipem his 
celestial view. . 
My dear young friends, could you have sat by the sick 
bed of George Trask, you might have seen the consoling 
influence of love toGod. How many of my dear little 
friends who are much more highly favored in life than he 
was, might have learned a lesson of meekness and pa- 
tience! How many long complaints and ungrateful mur- 
murs against the allotments of God’s providence to us, 
have fallen from our lips, that beside that bed of death 
would have added horrid discord in that pathetic song. 
Might not mafty a parent now toiling to amass wealth for 
the future heir to his estate, have there learned how tose- 
cure ‘a better inheritance,” for himself and his beloved 
children? Could they hear again the exulting expression 
of the dying blind boy, ‘‘ I have never seen on earth my 
nearest friends, but I shall soon see you all in heaven.” 
I am sure they would labor more diligently to attain the 
“rest that remaineth to the people of God”’ than they now 
do. The most favored lot on earth is not excused from 
the demands of death, whilst the most forlorn and dreary 
may be rendered tranquil and even triumphant by the sus- 
taining hand of Piety. NEREUS. 
Natick, June 19, 1846. 


were tremblingly sung by the weeping a os 











Morality. 











WHO WOULD BE A LOAFER. 


Yes, who would be a loafer? Just look at the picture! 
See what lazy, ragged, good-for-nothing sort of fellows 
they are. Out at midnight—prowling about, ready for a 
row, for plunder, or for fire. Daylight is not congenial— 
they must wait till honest folks have left the streets, and 
then by moonlight, or lamp-light, or in the darkness of 
the night, they seek the grog-shop, and fall into the watch- 
house, as naturally as the owl goes forth to disturb the 
birds of the grove or chickens of the farm yard. 

How is a loafer made? Just as crooked trees are 
made, by starting wrong. \ He was a bad boy—didn’t like 
to go to school, and wouldn’t study his lessons; when he 
got there, would lie, and perhaps swear ; had rather steal 
and smoke long nines, (cigars,) than do choirs, and work 











for an honest living—an all play-and-mischief, and no ~ 
work sort of boy. When he got to be as big as a man’ 
there was no mantiness in him. He was too lazy to work 

would get in debt and never pay, make bad bargains, must 
have a wife, and then would neglect and abuse her, &c. 
A bad boy very naturally becomes a very bad man, a 
loafer, or a s.ate prison convict. Rogers, who killed Mr. 
Lincoln, is a true specimen. ‘ 

Loafers are almost always drunkards, too. 

This shall be a very short chapter; but if by locking at 
the picture, and understanding how a loafer is made, all 
the readers of the Companion shall take the useful hint, 
and never do the things which make the boy into one, its 
object will be gained, and the little reader will never re- 
gret taking the paper. 








Natural §istorn. 
A WOLF STORY. 
Remarkable Preservation of a Boy seven years old. 


The wonderful escape from the devouring jaws of a hun- 
gry wolf, which T am now about to relate, took place with 
myself when a little boy, in the wilderness of Canada, 
Wolves are of the size of the largest dog, and are often 
very numerous and dangerous in new countries. They 
live principally on the blood and flesh of other wild beasts, 
such as deer, hares, and rabbits; and, whenever they can, 
they rob birds of their eggs and of their young, and eat 
them. And in new settlements the inhabitants are oblig- 
ed to watch, or keep their sheep near their houses in the 
daytime, and to shut them up at night in very high fenced 
yards, or they are sure to be killed and eaten up by the 
starving wolves. They often catch the poultry and the 
calves, and even the young cattle, if they are not protect- 
ed by a very high fence, or a secure place very near the 
house. Children are often carried off by them and de- 
voured, and grown people are sometimes torn in pieces 
by these hungry wild beasts. They sometimes go about 
the woods and fields by night in droves, setting up the 
most dismal and frightful crying and howling. 

About forty years ago, when I was a little boy, my fa- 
ther lived in the province of Canada, when the country 
was new, and the wolves were very numerous. My fa- 
ther had bought a new farm, cleared up some of the land, 
and planted some corn on the new ground which had just 
been cleared, some distance from the house. Inside of 
the field a large quantity of rails had been split, which my 
father wanted drawn to another place, a distance of more 
than a quarter of a mile. It was in the middle of the 
summer, the cattle were running in the woods, and the 
man who was drawing the rails with the oxen and sled 
over the leaves through the woods, got me to watch the gap 
of the fence, to keep the cattle out of the growing corn. 
While the man was gone with the load of rails, I sat down 
by the side of a large stump on the side of the fence to- 
wards the woods. It had got to be about the middle of 
the afternoon, and the sun shone warmly and beautifully 
into the side of the woods where I was sitting, partly in 
the shade. I had nearly fallen asleep, when | thought I 
heard something walking near me in the leaves; its walk 
was not that of cattle, breaking the brush under their 
hoofs, but it was a soft, cautious, creeping step. I imme- 
diately thought of some wild beast, and sprung upon my 
feet; on turning myself round, to see what I could dis- 
cover, I perceived, a little more than a rod from me, a 
very large wolf close beside the log which had been felled 
from the very stump where I was standing. The wolf was 
looking directly at me, and had evidently been watching 
me, and endeavoring to spring upon me before I could 
discover him; but the sly fellow had not quite succeeded. 
I was nearly half a mile from home, and most of the way 
was through the woods, and the man drawing the rails 
was nearly as far off; I knew that an attempt to run 
would only be an evidence of cowardice to the sagacious 
prowler, and could not enable me to escape the murder- 
ous cruelty of the famishing wolf; but I found deliver- 
ance and safety in the following extraordinary manner: 
A few days before, my father had brought home for the 
children two or three small primmers, one of which he 
gave tome. It contained an account of a Hottentot and 
lion, in which the Hottentot was pursued by the lion until 
it was nearly dark, and the lion was nearly upon him, 
The man perceived that his escape by running was im- 
possible, so he turned and faced the lion, until the beast 
turned and ran back. Remembering this, I thought that 
if I looked the wolf steadily in the eye 1 should be safe. 
I stood, and placed my hands upon the stump that was be- 
fore me, and fixed a steady piercing gaze upon the fierce, 
flashing eyes of my antagonist ; and there we stood. The 
wolf, however, soon sprung upon the log, with his head 
toward me, advancing several slow steps; but I fully be- 
lieved that if I did not turn my eye from his I would be 
safe ; yet the struggle was an awful one. For half an 
hour we stood face to face, and eye to eye, with only 
about siz feet to separate us. The bright sun shone in 
upon us with its dazzling light on the one side, and the 
dark, dense, deep wilderness upon the other side. I saw 
no living object but my deadly foe, and heard no sound 
but the faint and distant reverberations of the oxman’s 
careless voice. I distinctly heard the driver’s voice in 
turning round his oxen, after unloading his rails; and al- 
though I had faith, and hoped for the man with his mop- 
ing oxen to arrive; but O! how long! Suspense was 
agony! I waited for deliverance, and it finally came. 
The place where this scene occurred, as has been be-. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











fore stated, was in Canada, what was then the wilderness | excellent character, came to live at the family mansion, and to 

of the township of Hamilton, and where the large and | take charge of the two orphans, Frank and Alice. Shesuperin- 

flourishing town of Coburg now stands, with a population | tended their education herself, and they were as happy and con- 
of several thousand.—S. S. Advocate. | tented, as orphans can be. 

But Frank and Alice were as different as light and darkness. 
| Frank was two years older than his sister. He was very dark 
| complexion, large, flashing black eyes, and a profusion of dark 

——== | brown hair, which curled luxuriantly. Alice, on the contrary, 








Eritorial 


THE TWO BROTHERS, 

Or, Which was the most Generous. 

In the large academy at B. there were two brothers, James 
and Henry Adams. These two boys, though they looked much 
alike, were very different in their characters. At the time of 
which I am writing, there were a number of boys assembled in 
the academy yard, discussing something very earnestly, which 
was, whether James or Henry was the most generous. 

“Tam sure James is the most generous,” said half a dozen 
boys at once, “ for he is always giving away his things.” 


knife with two blades.” 
“ And he gave me adozen marbles,” said Charles Brown, 
“and a blood alley besides.” 














| of leaves. 


had a skin beautifully fair, and light golden hair, which resem- 
bled her brother’s only in the same graceful curls; but Alice’s 


| eyes were her chief beauty, and I fear they cannot be described. 


One little girl said they were like the blue eyed violet in the 
color, but I think they were mogre like the “ Forget-me-not” in 
their expression. Alice and her brother were as different in char- 
acter, as in appearance, for he was passionate, fiery and thought- 
less, while Alice was as gentle as the dove, and had a heart so 
kind and loving, that she felt for and loved every body. 

But you will understand how kind the little Alice was, when 


_ | I tell you what she used to do to make the people happy. 
“ Yes,” said another boy, “and only yesterday he gave me his | 


One warm day in June, while Frank was sailing in his boat on 
the pond, Alice was busily engaged in making little baskets out 
She had made twenty of these pretty green baskets, 


| without telling any one what they were for. Her aunt Mary 


One of the older boys happened to go by, and on hearing his | came out to see what she was doing, and exclaimed, “ Why 
school-mates disputing he stopped, and said, “ Now boys, 1 want | Alice dear, what are all these baskets for?” Alice blushed, 


you to listen to me. You think that James Adams is the most 
generous because he gives away his playthings, but you know 
he only gives those away that he does not want himself. That 
knife that he gave John Brown was almost worn out, and his 
uncle sent him a new one from Boston with six blades, so that 
he did not want his old one any longer. And no wonder he can 
afford to give away a dozen marbles, for he has got a large bag 
full of them, so that he does not know what to do with them 
all.” 

By this time, the boys had assembled from all parts of the 
play-ground to hear what Frank Shaw was saying, and they lis- 
tened to him with great interest, for James Adams had made 
himself very popular in the school by giving presents, and lead- 
ing in all the “scrapes.” His brother Henry, on the contrary, 
never engaged in these scrapes, and was not so much liked as 
James, by the boys generally. 

Frank Shaw, knowing that Henry was not appreciated, de- 
termined to give the boys a little insight into the character of 
the brothers, for he had known them from childhood, and had 
always lived at the same village. So he told the boys he would 
tell them something that happened when he was at home the 
last vacation. 

“Our house and garden are adjoining Mr. Adams’,” said 
Frank, “‘and there is a large pond at the foot of the gardens, 
where Henry and James Adams and I used to play, when we 
were boys. Last summer vacation, one pleasant afternoon, my 
little sister had invited a few of her friends to come and take tea 
with her. The little girls had made boats out of large cucum- 
bers, by scraping out the inside, and putting chips in for seats. 
In these boats they placed their little dolls, and were having a 
fine time, sailing them on the pond. While they were enjoying 
this, and watching their boats with the precious cargo, James 
Adams came down to the pond with Henry, and their great New- 
foundland dog, Carlo. James saw the little boats and the dolls, 
and called out to Henry. 

“Holloa! Here’s fine fun! Let’s send Carlo in, and tip 
over all that small craft, and see what a fuss the mothers will 
make.” 

“For shame! James, I wouldn’t do such a mean thing!” 
Henry replied. But before he could prevent, James picked upa 
large stick, and threw it in the midst of the little boats. Carlo 
jumped in, and overset all the little boats, plunging the dolls at 
the same time under the water. Such a scream as the little 
girls gave at seeing their dolls floating on the water! James 
seemed to enjoy their distress highly, and stood upon the bank 
laughing with all his might. But Henry was so indignant at 
his brother’s conduct, that he did not feel at all like laughing. 
But he called out to the children, “not to mind it, for he would 
bring them a better boat.” His word was as good as his deed. 
He ran back to his house, and took a beautiful little boat, which 
his uncle had given him, and returning ina few moments, hand- 
ed it to my sister, telling her that she might have it for her own, 
and that it would give all her dolls a sail at once. The tears 
of the little girls were quickly changed to smiles, and the last 
time I heard from home, my little sister and her young friends 
were spending all their Saturday afternoons, in sailing James’s 
beautiful boat upon the pond. And now boys, which do you 
think was the most generous, James or Henry ?” 

‘Henry! Henry!” they all exclaimed, and from that time 
Henry was as much loved as he deserved. ; 
ALICE GREY. 

The whole village loved her, from the old man of eighty to 
the wee child, who had just learned to talk; the rich man, in 
his carriage, looked out and smiled pleasantly upon her, and the 
poor man in his thread-bare coat, never passed the sweet child 
without a blessing. 

Alice Grey was an orphan. Her parents had died when she 
was very young, and left her brother Frank and herself the 
heirs to a large fortune. Mr. Grey’s beautiful mansion, and ex- 
tensive grounds attached to it, were situated in a pleasant yj]- 
lage in New England, and it was his desire that his children 
should be educated at home, and continue to live there, till they 
became ofage. Accordingly, a maiden aunt, a woman of an 


w.D. 


looked down, and her aunt, seeing that she was unwilling to 
tell, did not ask again, but went back to the house, and watched 
to see what the child would do with them. I must first mention 
that Alice had permission to pick as much fruit as she chose. 
The moment her aunt had gone, Alice went to the strawberry 
bed, and began patiently to fill her little baskets. The sun was 
very warm, but she did not mind it, and kept picking, and fill- 
ing the baskets with ripe strawberries, till they were all full. 
Then, taking them up two by two, she carried them all to the 
fence, and sat down to watch for something. After a little time 
the village school let out, and the little children, tired and thirs- 
ty, began to come along on their return home, They always 
came by Mr. Grey’s garden, and often they would stop and look 
in wistfully, and Alice sometimes gave them flowers, for which 
they were very grateful. So when they saw Alice’s sweet little 
face through the fence, they curtseyed very prettily and were 
passing on, when she took one of the little baskets and holding 
it over the fence said, “ Wait a minute. Here is something for 
you.” 

Never were children so delighted as were the little villagers, 
on e pretty basket was filled with strawberries, and 
the pr tof one large, ripe strawberry a piece, made their 
mouths water. But after they had taken the basket, another 
and another was handed over, and they thought each one was 
the last; but no, still the generous Alice kept handing them, 
till the whole twenty were gone, and each child was furnished 
with a basket. It was such unexpected happiness that the little 
girls hardly knew how to express their thanks; but before they 
could have time to do so, the little benefactor had run into the 
house, and was enjoying their happiness more than they them- 
selves did, and her aunt Mary, who had witnessed the whole pro- 
ceedings, folded the sweet child in her arms, and thanked her 


heavenly Father for giving her such a kind heart. w. D. 








Variety. 








YON FORGOT TO COUNT THE CHILD. 


The omnibus came along, and I got in. On the left side sat 
five grown persons, on the right the same number—one holding 
a little girl. “Sit on that side,” said a gentleman, pointing me 
to the left; “we are full on this.” So I sat down, and the om- 
nibus went on. “ But how,” said one beside me, “do you make 
it out that you are full on that side. Before this last passenger 
came in, we were equally divided—five on a side.” “Indeed, 
we were not,” was the reply. “ You forgot to count the child, be- 
cause she is small. Now I always count the children, for the 
are among the greatest. So you see we were-full.” Then both 
of p-similed, and the one holding the little girl looked highly 
pleased; 

! thought I, that’s too often the way. Many forget the 
children, hecause they are small, or look after their general in- 
terests' with a manner sometimes approaching to indifference. 
There’s the Sunday School—it don’t take upa great deal of 
roam, or , noise, and so attracts but little attention ; 
and is not always counted among the benevolent objects of the 
day. This is not wisd6m. No—no; we ought not to overlook 
the children because they are small. The man in the omnibus 
was right —“ Phey are among the greatest.” 





THE SAILOR’S TREASURE. 


A ship-bound to New Orleans was overtaken by a tem 
and after ing for some timé with the protic went ao 

the zocky coast of England. The wind soon abated, and 
they were enabled, by fixing a spar from the ship to the rocks, 
to reach the shore; the men were weak from their excessive la- 
bor, and it was as much as they could do, to crawl along the 
spar to the shore. One of them, who had a bundle tied round 
his waist, was asked, on reaching the shore, what it was, “0.” 
said he, “I have been wrecked a number of times, but, thanks 
to God, I have always managed to save this—I am afra 


id 
are wet.” The bundle contained a Bible and hymn-book. aid 





VERY GOOD. 


An Irishwoman called at a store and asked for a quart of vin- 
egar. It was measured out, and she put it in a gallon jug. She 
then asked for another quart to be put into the same vessel. 
“ And why not ask fora half ofa gallon, and have done with 
it?” said the oilman. “Oh, bless your little bit of a soul.” an- 
swered she, “its for two persons.” ‘ 






































SHORT PRAYER. 


When the Princess Anne, daughter of Charles the First, (who 
died the eighth of December, 1610,) lay upon her death bed, and 
nature was almost spent, she was desired by one of her attend- 
ants to pray ; she said she was not able to say her long prayer, 
meaning the Lord’s prayer, but she would say her short one. 
“Lighten mine eyes, O Lord, that I sleep not the sleep of 
death.” The little innocent had no sooner pronounced these 
words, than she expired. She was not quite four years old. 


YANKEE PHILOSOPHY. 


If you wish to be happy, keep busy. Idleness is harder work 
than ploughing, a good deal. There is more fun in sweating 
an hour, than in yawning a century. Few people, however, will 
believe this, yet it is as true as Genesis. Indolence is not ease 
—neither is wealth happiness. 


ANECDOTE OF BAUTRU- 

When Bautru, a celebrated wit, and one of the first members 
of the French Academy, was in Spain, having been to see the 
famous library of the Escurial, where he found a very ignorant 
librarian, the king asked him what he had marked. Bautru re- 
plied that the library was avery fine one, “but,” added he, 
“your majesty should make your librarian treasurer of your fi- 
nances.” “Why so?” * Because,” said Bautru, “ he never 
touches what is.entrusted to him.” 


eee 


A PRETTY GOOD ONE. 


A funny old clergyman down in Maine, who was one of the 
trustees of an academy, lately attended the examination of the 
scholars, and made an address to them. He enlarged upon the 
inducements to exertion here in this country, and encouraged 
“the boys,” to make themselves distinguished. “Some of you,” 
said he, “may make a Washington; some of you may make a 
Jefferson ; any of you may make a Polk !” 











Poetry. 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


A trustful little child that loves, 
And leaves all to his Father’s care, 
That all his Father’s deeds approves, 
Nor once to grieve or murmur dare, 
Such, Saviour let me ever be— 
Such, my relation unto Thee. 


Make me a gentle little child, 

Who knows but one on earth to love, 
And who amid the deserts wild, 

Dare not without his Father move, 
But clasping close the outstretched hand, 
Treads firmly on the shifting sand. 


Oh! treat me as a wearied child, 
And let me lie upon thy breast, 
And with the voice of love beguil’d, 
Forget the foes that would molest. 
With gentlest voice, O lull each fear! 
With kindest hand, O dry each tear! 


Thus Jesus, Saviour, let me be 
Not only child-like in my will, 
But thine own child—a child of Thee, 
Whose love alone my breast can fill, 
And if thy child—Thine heir at last, 
When earth, and grief, and care are past. 


(Churchman. 





RA Renn nen 


THE CRUST. 
WASTE NOT, WANT NoT. ® 


I must not throw upon the floor 
The crust I cannot eat; 

There’s many a hungry little one 
Would think it quite a treat. 


My parents take the kindest care 
To get me wholesome food, 

And so I must not waste a bit 
That may do others good. 


The corn from which my bread is made, 
God causes it to grow ; 

How sad to waste what he has given! 
He would both see and know. 


“Tis wilful waste brings woful want,” 
And I may live to say, 

“O how I wish I had the bread 
Which once I threw away!” 


PR 


THE COMMUNION OF HEARTS. 


How sweet in this bleak world to find 
A kindred and congenial mind, 

A friend to whom we can impart 
Freely each feeling of the heart, 


A friend, who with love’s cheering smile, 
Can all the cares of life beguile ? 

Can share our joys, can soothe our grief, 
And to each wo give sweet relief. 


With love and friendship thus combined, 
Hope cheers the heart and nerves the mind; 
Deprived of these, life’s weary day 

Passes in gloom and guilt away. 


~~ 


J.C. L 
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TO-MORROW. 


I wilt to-morrow, that I will, 
I will be sure to do it; 
To-morrow comes, to-morrow goes, 
And still thou art to doit. = 


Thus still repentance is deferred 
From one day to another ; 

Until the day of death is come, 
And judgment is the other. 
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